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Demilitarising Demographics: US Policy 
Options for Strengthening Georgian 
Internal Security 


BENJAMIN JENSEN 


How are refugees mobilised in identity based conflicts? How do 
internally displaced persons and refugees become utilised as a 
multidimensional source of agitation and escalation? Are there steps 
the international community can take to limit the political 
radicalisation and militarisation of refugees? The research and 
policy recommendations that arise in addressing these broad-based 
research questions represent a test of how the assistance the 
international community provides to transitional states operates in 
relation to the internal dialectic of national security. Specifically, a 
detailed case study of the Abkhaz—Georgian conflict and the degree 
of refugee militarisation is analysed through a series of state-centric, 
sociological and military models in order to form a basis for creating 
new US policy options able to demilitarise existing demographic 
pressures. 


INTRODUCTION 


At present US policy in the South Caucasus is predicated upon ensuring the 
stability of energy transit routes and Western investments in the development 
of Caspian and Central Asian energy assets. This is especially important in 
Georgia, which acts as a strategic hub in the Caspian Basin energy corridor.' 
Furthermore, in the post-Cold War era, US policy has advocated the 
“Washington Consensus’ in the region, emphasising the dual liberal ideals of 
open markets and democracy.* It could be argued that owing to the 
composition of the leadership of the former Soviet states and undemocratic 
means used to maintain political power, a greater emphasis has been placed on 
stability and market access than on true democratisation. 

The objective ends of this strategic interest in the Caucasus and Georgia in 
particular have yet to find effective manifestation in functional set of 
pragmatic policies. To date, the bulk of US and even EU policy has manifest 
itself as humanitarian and development assistance with an emphasis on 
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third-party mediation to resolving the region’s conflicts. This has been 
effective to the extent that it has ‘frozen’ the conflicts and placed a direct 
emphasis upon international mediation, but US policy has yet to evolve to 
formulate a means of moving to the next level, reducing the conflict tensions 
through demilitarising key factions within Georgia and Abkhazia and dealing 
with the large displaced populations. 

From the perspective of conflict resolution, this inability to deal with 
displaced populations is of significant importance. Refugees spread war. 
Though it has not been rigorously studied academically, it is accepted that 
large, concentrated refugee populations displaced by complex humanitarian 
emergencies carry with their migration an increased probability of regional 
conflict. 

Whether ones takes a constructivist or more structuralist approach to 
analysing the role refugee populations play in acting as a transmission 
mechanism for the region’s conflict, the same conclusions are drawn. From the 
standpoint of organisational economics’ and early rational-cost investigations* 
of the internal recruitment dynamics of rebel organisations, refugee 
populations offer the perfect low-cost resource. As seen in the large camps 
in Gaza or the Tribal Areas of Pakistan (birth place of the Taliban), 
recruitment is relatively cheap for militant organisations due to existing social 
grievances. In addition, adapting interstate studies of conflict diffusion® also 
points to the opportunity and willingness of segments of refugee populations 
to escalate and spread conflict. 

In terms of protracted social conflict theory,° refugee populations represent 
a combustible mix of security, political and economic access, and identity 
grievances ready to explode depending upon the response of the local 
government and international community. Considering the state of displaced 
populations, the relative deprivation in each category increases causing 
additional social tension. The security gap generated by displaced populations 
creates an environment of political and eventually military chaos as criminal 
activity merges with insurgent threats to create a war system. The policy 
challenge is to come to terms with this environment in its totality, reacting not 
just too manifest conflict, but latent social pressures that create the intricate 
web of political, psychological, economic and social conflict that engulfs 
illegitimate governments in the post-Cold War world. 

If refugee populations pose a security risk, how can US policy in areas vital 
to national security like the South Caucasus and Georgia in particular be 
shifted to work to demobilise and demilitarise refugee populations? Is it 
possible to create policy alternatives that reduce the casual mechanisms and 
processes that act to spread the disease of war? Specifically, in the case of the 
Caucasus region, how has the historical development of the Abkhaz— 
Georgian conflict lead to the evolution of militarised networks of refugees and 
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extremist nationalists engaged in low intensity conflict against the Abkhaz 
militia and Russian peacekeepers? It is intent of this policy analysis to first 
assess these research questions in their entirety before turning to various state- 
and civil society-based conflict models to map both the overarching 
dimensions of the internal security crisis facing the new Georgian leadership 
and ways in which US strategy can be altered to assist Tbilisi in addressing 
these issues. In such an analysis it is hypothesised that populace-oriented 
models of counterinsurgency operations offer a basis for addressing the 
complex social interactions that produce militarised refugee communities that 
limit the local political capacity for reconciliation and peacebuilding. Policy 
formation to effectively demilitarise refugee populations within the Georgian 
state thus becomes a function of conflict modeling using a combination of 
quantitative models of counterinsurgency operations, relational sociological 
theories of conflict and conflict mobilisation and comparative theories of ‘war 
systems’. 

This article will consider policy options from the perspective of 
counterinsurgency operations. As the major unresolved issue within Georgia 
is the frozen state of the Abkhazia secession and its manifestation as a series of 
hostilities ranging from full-scale war in 1994—95, to low intensity conflict 
operations between Georgian paramilitary units and Abkhaz militia. In order 
to approach such an analysis at the intersection of policy and academic 
research, conflict theories will be reviewed in terms of their inherent policy 
relevance. 

To maintain stability in Georgia and access to Caspian energy not 
dominated by Russia will require proactive conflict resolution strategies and 
objective policy measures that calculate the full complexity of the Georgian- 
Abkhaz conflict. The primary focus of this article is on refugee populations, 
specifically their capacity for conflict and reconciliation as considered through 
multiple conflict models. Each policy option dealing with demilitarising 
refugees must be measured against the prospect of long-term security within 
Georgia. 

In the end, all demilitarisation of refugee populations must be 
accompanied by a sustained effort at integrating them into a democratic 
Georgian state. This requires subordinating many of the humanitarian and 
development missions currently taking place in Georgia to a centralised 
security-focused command that seeks to demilitarise through nation-building, 
i.e. remove the range of factors that currently lock the ethnic Georgian 
internally displaced persons (IDPs) from Abkhazia in a conflict setting. This 
will require internal reform. 

The security dilemma of the Georgian state is a function of its internal 
political order and historical experience of its diverse population. All relevant 
policy strategies must seek to create an institutional capacity for integration 
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and reconciliation of different political movements. To not deal with the 
political spectrum will reduce all assistance to Georgia to the realm of 
subsidence at best, and in the worse-case scenario, make all aid fungible, thus 
fueling the conflict. 

What is conflict resolution to the international community is counter- 
insurgency to the Georgian government. The United States must be willing to 
assist the Tbilisi in carrying out a counterinsurgency operation based not in the 
use of force against the belligerents, but in the construction of legitimate 
political authority. This begins with the population most impacted by the 
conflict, networks of refugees displaced from Abkhazia. From the Georgian 
perspective it is there ability to demilitarise refugees and engage in domestic 
political reform that will determine the perceived degree of regime legitimacy. 


HISTORICAL STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL POWER IN GEORGIA’ 


In the Caucasus there are competing historical claims to power that are often 
loosely based upon human migrations, both forced and natural, over time. 
In the case of what constitutes territorial Georgia (including Abkhazia), 
the land has at various times been under the dominion of Greeks, 
Macedonians, Persians, Seleucids, Seljuk (and later Ottoman) Turks, 
Mongolians and, eventually, under mutual agreement of annexation in the 
nineteenth century, Georgia became part of Tsarist Russia under the watchful 
(German) eye of Catherine the Great. This has led to multiple ethnic and 
historical claims to autonomy within the Georgian state, which by the time of 
the projection of Soviet power into the Caucasus was home to over ten ethnic 
groups and four religions. 

The Soviet Union used the manipulation of ethnic groups to enforce a 
system of asymmetric federalism based upon ethnofederal units or ‘republics’ 
which together formed the USSR or Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Each 
ethnofederal unit maintained its own parliament and was further divided based 
upon concentrations of ethnic groups into autonomous regions and regions. 
This was the case with Abkhazia. 

In 1931 Abkhazian status was changed by Stalin, an ethnic Georgian, from 
‘Union Republic’ to an autonomous region of Georgia. As a result of the 
Basmachi Revolt in Central Asia and the Caucasus against Soviet rule, the 
Bolsheviks favoured certain ethnic groups and punished others. In an effort to 
redraw the political boundaries in such a manner so as to ensure pacification of 
ethnic groups, many of the Caucasus borders were drawn crossing ethnic 
boundaries. Coinciding with this political restructuring was a targeted policy 
of “Georgianisation’ in which Abkhaz language schools were closed and key 
party positions were given almost exclusively to ethnic Georgians. In turn, 
after the end of the Second World War, the head of the KGB (Beria), 
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also an ethnic Georgian, began to move ethnic Georgians into Abkhazia to 
develop collective farm assets and investments the Soviets were making in 
local industry. 

Over time, these policies effectively altered the demographic balance of 
Abkhazia. By 1989, the population of Abkhazia was approximately 530,000, 
of whom a 100,000 were ethnic Abkhaz. Historically, the Abkhaz, though a 
small ethnic minority, have used their close relationship with Russians and 
Armenians to leverage their political position. Together, this group (roughly 
50 per cent of the population) acted as a balance to the Georgians in Abkhazia 
(roughly 46 per cent of the population). 

The ethnic composition of Georgia as it emerged from the Soviet Union 
was 68.8 per cent Georgian (including several regional subgroups speaking 
distinct languages in addition to Georgian, e.g. Mengrelians, Gurians, 
Svanetians), 9 per cent Armenian, 7.4 per cent Russian, 5.1 per cent 
Azerbaijani, 3.2 per cent Ossetian, 1.9 per cent Greek and 1.7 per cent 
Abkhazian. In terms of the religion, the majority of the population belonged 
historically to the Orthodox faith (Georgians, Russians, Armenians, Greeks), 
while the Azeris and residents of Ajara in the south-west (ethnic Georgians) 
were Muslims. 


Abkhaz Ascendance 


Though making up only 17 per cent of Abkhazia and roughly two per cent of 
Georgia, the ethnic Abkhaz used the collapse of the Soviet system to assert 
their autonomy. Much of the conflict tensions between Abkhaz and Georgians 
resulted from the restrictions upon Abkhaz culture (primarily linguistic) 
stemming from Soviet policies of Georgianisation. These ethnic tensions were 
brought to a boiling point by the political victory of Georgian nationalist Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia in 1990.8 While Georgian nationalists were asserting political 
power across Georgia, an electoral law gave ethnic Abkhaz disproportionate 
political power, with Abkhaz guaranteed control of 40 per cent of the 
parliamentary body (Autonomous Region Parliament) even though they 
represented only 17 per cent of the population. 

Throughout 1991 Abkhazia continued to distance itself increasingly from 
Georgia by building up a political system enshrining the dominance of the 
Abkhaz ethnic group and by forging ethnic coalitions both in Abkhazia 
(Armenians and Russians) and regionally (North Caucasus). In 1992 Abkhazia 
reinstated its 1925 constitution defining it as an independent state.° This put 
Abkhazia in political opposition to not only the entire Georgian state of five 
million citizens and a GDP of $15 billion, but the 200,000 ethnic Georgians 
scattered throughout Abkhazia. 

What began as a constitutional question of autonomy quickly became 
embroiled in a larger national crisis of sovereignty. In 1992, the Georgian state 
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was still reconciling the loss of South Ossetia to a secessionist movement and 
trying to find some stability after a year of civil war. The 1991 coup attempt in 
Russia left a political divide in the newly independent state. The prime 
minister, who controlled the National Guard, resigned over Gamsakhurdia’s 
decision to congratulate Yeltsin on his victory over the coup. The political 
landscape was in complete flux. There were riots in Tbilisi and major 
newspapers were closed down. In December armed opposition attacked Tbilisi 
causing Gamsakhurdia and his supporters to flee to Chechnya. A military 
council was installed that eventually in March of 1992 replaced the 
nationalists with the old Soviet political veteran Eduard Shevardnadze." 

Abkhaz leaders leveraged the internal political chaos of the spring of 1992 
to rally support for a secessionist movement in the summer of 1992.''. They 
gambled that still consolidating their political gains, the new political 
leadership installed by the coup would be either unwilling or unable to stop 
Abkhazia from declaring independence. It was a rational calculation that 
underestimated the importance Tbilisi attached to Abkhazia. From the 
perspective of Georgia’s political elite, the secession of Abkhazia was about 
not just the loss of over 3,000 square kilometers of territory that maintained 
Georgia’s entire rail transit network to the North Caucasus. It was symbolic of 
fragmented state authority. If Abkhazia went, then South Ossetia would never 
be recovered, Ajaras, Javakhetia Armenians and possibly the Azeris in the 
south-east might all seek greater autonomy and possibly independence. All 
that would be left of Georgia would be a fragmented state with indefensible 
borders. It is the same logic that Russia applied to its successive wars in 
Chechnya and their secondary operations in Ingushetia and Dagestan. 

After the declaration of independence in 1992, a combination of Georgian 
paramilitary units (National Guard) and loyal army units moved into Abkhazia 
under the pretence of occupying critical transportation and _ logistical 
infrastructure. The operation was publicised as a clean-up operation following 
the coup and the fighting that accompanied it primarily in Tbilisi. There are 
grounds for this assessment. The Zviadists drew tremendous support from the 
ethnic Georgians of Abkhazia and the area surrounding Zugdidi. The tensions 
of maintaining a largely irregular army in the face of local secessionist militias 
finally reached a boiling point in August. National Guard units and Abkhaz 
militia exchanged fire in the district south of Sukhumi, the Abkhaz capital. 

Both sides enacted operational plans after the shooting. Georgian 
mechanised units quickly drove north and occupied Sukhumi while the de 
facto Abkhaz secessionist leader Vadislav Ardzinba issued a full mobilisation 
order and evacuated the government north to Gudauta, a military base near the 
Russian border. The initial fighting is best characterised as a tactical 
withdrawal by Abkhaz forces and an over-extension by Georgian forces eager 
to consolidate the capital and key transportation networks (primarily rail). 
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The fighting was largely, as is often the case in ethnopolitical conflict, 
scattered from village to village depending upon the demographic 
composition. Scattered paramilitary operations, including ethnic cleansing, 
were loosely aligned along a shifting main axis. This frontline in the initial 
phase of the war was the Gumista River south of Sukhumi, shifting after the 
Abkhaz counterattack and advance to the Inguri River north of Zugdidi. 

After initial success in manoeuvring a coalition of National Guard and 
regular Army units into key cities in Abkhazia, the Georgians suffered at the 
hands of a menacing counterattack launched by the Abkhaz and supported by 
volunteers from the North Caucasus, local Russian military bases and 
including heavy weapons (air and artillery support) offered by the Russians. 
Over the course of the next year, the Abkhaz went on a systematic campaign, 
recapturing key villages and evicting the entire Georgian population. The 
main axis shifted south to the Inguri border. 

Georgia faced not only military defeat by the Abkhaz, but renewed internal 
violence. The Zviadists used the defeat of Georgian forces in Abkhazia to 
seize weapons from the retreating army and control key towns and 
transportation hubs in western Georgia, including Zugdidi. The collapse of 
government forces left the Zviadists in control of Poti on the Black Sea and 
within sight of the capital Tbilisi. Using the domestic security crisis as 
leverage, the Russians forced Shervardnadze to join the CIS before 
dispatching over 2,000 Russian troops to seize key transportation and 
logistical targets that facilitated the delivery of new weapons to the Georgian 
Army. In the summer of 1993, the combined Russian and National Guard units 
decisively defeated the renegade nationalist units while Russia used its 
influence in Abkhazia to negotiate a ceasefire line along the Inguri River. Over 
15,000 had been killed and as many as 300,000 ethnic Georgians displaced. 


Low Intensity Conflict: The Ceasefire Line and its Permeable Boundaries 


Since 1993, the conflict can best be characterised as a low-intensity conflict 
whose main area of operations is the Gali district along the Abkhaz side of 
internationally monitored ceasefire line. The regions surrounding the Inguri 
River (especially the Gali district in Abkhazia which still maintains a large 
ethnic Georgian population) are patrolled by Russian peacekeepers and a UN 
Observer Mission, UNOMIG. Combat has been reduced to paramilitary 
operations by Georgian paramilitary groups operating in Gali, specifically the 
White Legion and the Forrest Guerrilla movement. These units participate in 
kidnappings, terrorist attacks (usually small explosive devices under five 
grams), laying mines and squad-sized attacks against key villages in Gali 
largely financed by smuggling operations. The guerrilla activity is largely 
linked to the Menguralian Georgian population, who make up the bulk of the 
displaced ethnic Georgians from Abkhazia. On the Abkhaz side of the Inguri 
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River, the secessionist government provides safe-haven and training for any 
group ready and willing to challenge the Georgian leadership, a vivid threat in 
a country that has seen assassination attempts, coups and civil wars as a near 
annual occurrence since 1991. 

The conflict has experienced two major escalation periods over the past ten 
years. In the spring of 1998, large numbers of Georgian paramilitary units used 
the spontaneous return of refugees to Gali to wage a protracted campaign 
against the Abkhaz civilians and Russian peacekeepers. This was precipitated 
by a marked increase in terrorist activity between June 1997 and April 1998. It 
appears that elements of the Georgian leadership may have helped to train and 
supply the guerrillas in an effort to achieve a limited victory and retake the 
Gali district, which would guarantee control of key hard currency-producing 
commodities, primarily hazelnut harvests, and electricity generated by the 
Inguri hydroelectric plant. In May, the Abkhaz militia launched a large scale 
counterinsurgency operation, described by local observers as a ‘six-day war’ .'* 
Using overwhelming force and in places coordinating with Russian 
peacekeepers, the Abkhaz militia was able, in less than a month, to wage a 
successful military operation to oust the Georgian paramilitary groups. 
Shervadnadze made many enemies by refusing to support the paramilitary 
units with the regular Georgian army, leading to their ultimate defeat and 
expulsion. This refusal to commit forces is believed to be the main reason 
behind several assassination attempts on the former president and continued 
hostility by the large IDP population. In the end, though the fighting resulted in 
limited casualties on both sides, it lead to the flight of over 60,000 ethnic 
Georgians from Abkhazia and the systematic torching of over 1,400 Georgian 
homes." 

Two events in 2001 led to an increase in hostilities. In May 2001, 400 
members of the Georgian Army mutinied and seized a critical army base near 
Tbilisi where an additional 600 troops from the Interior Ministry joined them 
before negotiations successfully ended the crisis.'* In October 2001, tensions 
between Georgia, Abkhazia, Russia and Chechnya all became intertwined by 
reports of Chechen rebel activity in the Kordi Gorge within Abkhazia.’ 
Chechen forces under Ruslan Gelaev joined Georgian guerrilla groups to 
attack a village in the Kordi Gorge, setting off a chain reaction of suspicion 
and conspiracy theories. Moscow reacted by shifting military forces, including 
assault helicopters, to the Abkhaz militia. It was believed that the attacks were 
related to opening a new front in the Russian and Chechen War, an alliance of 
convenience between renegade Chechen field commanders and Georgian 
paramilitary groups that would enable the Chechens to hit assets in southern 
Russia and Georgians to bring in hardened veterans. It was even rumoured that 
elements within the Georgian security service had facilitated that movement 
of the estimated 400 Chechen fighters across Georgia using state vehicles. 
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Further speculation raced to proxy moves by Moscow to draw the Georgian 
state into full scale combat with Abkhazia in an effort to destabilise the regime 
and replace Shervardnadze with a more Moscow-friendly politician. 

Georgia’s inability to respond to domestic security threats and escalating 
levels of violence perpetuated by renegade Chechen fighters and ethnic 
Georgian paramilitary groups lead to the request for US Special Forces. The 
US-funded Georgia Train-and-Equip Program (GTEP) represents a $64- 
million effort to build a rapid reaction forces, drawing on the expertise of US 
military instructors and equipment from regional allies. As of 2002, the first 
battalion has completed its training, while training of the second unit, the 
Sachkere Mountain Battalion, began in February of 2003. Though the units 
have yet to influence that LIC situation on the ground in Gali and its support 
network across the Inguri river, the situation remains a tense calm. There have 
been low-level threats of increased paramilitary activity to coincide with 
upcoming elections, but to date, violence has been limited to small terror 
attacks in Abkhaz cities normal to the current cycle of violence. 

The historical structure of power in Georgia is a game of identity politics 
with competing political and economic interests channelled through ethnic 
and religious (i.e. Azeri population and Ajara region) identities. In each 
historical episode of crisis, whether the Russian Civil War, the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, or the establishment of the Georgian state, multiple factions 
emerge to compete for hegemony. The ability to construct power in this 
competition is based upon demographic balance. Hence, the resulting conflict 
targets that balance in an effort to alter the demographic landscape in a 
beneficial manner. This dynamic of competition through identity conflict 
makes the displaced populations in the Caucasus prone to co-optation. 


THE SYSTEMATIC MILITARISATION OF REFUGEES 


Increased political radicalisation, paramilitary activity and levels of crime and 
corruption indicate an overall breakdown in the state’s ability to effectively 
govern. The successive waves of coups, civil wars and secession conflicts 
Georgia has experienced since 1989 realigned the dynamics of state authority 
to produce a fragmented security environment dominated by paramilitary 
groups, ethnic mafias and old Soviet bosses. Taken together, the collective rise 
in each of these categories (political radicalisation, paramilitary activity and 
increased illicit market activity) is hypothesised to result in the formation of a 
‘war system’,'° a political economy condition in which conflict is protracted 
due to direct benefits elites take from sustained hostilities. 

The militarisation of refugees, as the prime policy problem under analysis 
within this article, can be understood through assessing the overall political 
economy of social mobilisation and LIC operations through Richani’s 
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conceptualisation of a ‘war system’. Specifically, the three variables that 
indicate the formation of a war system enable an analysis of the correlation 
between the failure of internal political reform in Georgia and the organisation 
and sustaining of paramilitary activities via illicit market activity and elite 
political relationships. 

Taken together, the failure of state institutions to mediate disputes, the 
formation of a conventional stalemate, and the formation of a positive-sum 
political economy by warring factions have a strong degree of explanatory 
power in describing the contemporary threat posed to Georgian national 
security by militarised refugee populations in Samegrelo Province and Tbilisi. 


IDP. Population 


Before assessing the war system, it is essential to get a breakdown of the 
overall Georgian refugee population. There is a total of approximately 
250,000 IDPs from Abkhazia currently registered in Georgia. Over 40 per cent 
of the displaced ethnic Georgians are primarily located in the region adjacent 
to Abkhazia (Samegrelo) while 46 per cent live in the cities of Tbilisi and 
Imereti. The majority of this group forms an ethnic subgroup of Georgians 
known as the Mengrelians. Over half of the displaced still, eight years after the 
end of major hostilities, live in ‘collective centres’ or makeshift camps.'’ Over 
70 per cent of refugees live in urban areas, the bulk residing in the capital 
Tbilisi (35 per cent, or over 80,000). In the Samegrelo province, IDPs are 
concentrated in Zugdidi next to the Gali district of Abkhazia. In Zugdidi, over 
50 per cent of the population are IDPs from Abkhazia. This geographic 
concentration of ethnic Georgians from Abkhazia has led to the creation of a 
‘relatively bounded and identifiable population’ .'® 

The exodus of ethnic Georgians from Abkhazia resulted in a massive 
decline in the population. The pre-conflict population of Abkhazia stood at 
535,000, declining to between 140,000 and 225,000 in 1997.’ Even the 
highest estimates place the Abkhaz at less than two-thirds of the current 
population. This demographic imbalance between ethnic Georgians and 
Abkhaz creates an extremely tense situation in which the Abkhaz population 
can not maintain a concentration of political power if they allow a mass return 
of Georgian refugees. 

The displaced population has been consistently used as a political pawn in 
the unresolved conflict. While leveraging the IDPs to attract humanitarian and 
foreign assistance (which accounts for over 80 per cent of government 
expenditure), Georgia has created a ‘government-in-exile’ of ethnic Georgian 
politicians from Abkhazia. Until 2002, IDPs were not given voting rights. The 
government-in-exile was seen as the de facto political representative of all 
refugee related issues.”° In turn, there is a common misperception that by 
voting, IDPs will lose their status (and hence financial assistance) and in turn 
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acknowledge the territorial secession of Abkhazia. The government-in-exile’s 
hard-line stance on Abkhazia has been an obstacle to many peace initiatives, 
using their votes in parliament to steer the peace process away from 
reconciliation.”!. 

The overall state of living conditions in IDP communities remains 
structurally lower than that of the rest of Georgia. In a report on poverty and 
income distribution in Georgia, the World Bank noted a distinctly higher 
poverty risk and depth of poverty for refugee households. In fact, the study 
found that as many as 90 per cent of IDPs survive on government subsistence 
compared to 40 per cent of the general population.” In addition, discrepancies 
in the property ownership laws and limited access to credit reduce the ability 
of IDPs to become productive members of society. Overall, the population is 
marginalised and at risk of becoming a permanent underclass in Georgian 
society as international aid shifts from programmes targeting refugee living 
standards to more general social welfare programs.” 


Political Realm: Diminishing Options for Reconciliation 


The militarisation of displaced ethnic Georgians can be analysed in three 
distinct realms. Each has its own causal relationships both with the other 
dimensions and the overall degree of militarisation in the refugee population. 
The first dimension in relation to the war system variables is the collapse of 
institutional capacity for mediating social disputes. The failure of internal 
reform to give political voice to regional concerns and the creation of a 
‘government-in-exile’ and systematic attempt to channel refugee political 
participation, have combined to create an embedded institutional failure 
within the Georgian state to resolve the ongoing conflict. 

After being pushed militarily from Abkhazia, Georgia set up a parallel 
governing structure to ensure the political participation of ethnic Georgians 
displaced from Abkhazia. The group was formed by taking the former ethnic 
Georgians in the Abkhaz parliament and providing them with guaranteed 
positions in the Georgian parliament, including memberships on the National 
Security Council. 

The government-in-exile guaranteed political support could be channelled 
through the existing governing party, led until 1995 by a security board before 
its de facto leader Shevardnadze was elected in an uncontested election. 
Creating the government-in-exile may have even been a political payoff, a way 
the anti-Zviadist coup plotters could guarantee the allegiance of the 
Mingularian ethnic Georgian population. It must be remembered that during 
the initial set back in Abkhazia, the Zviadists, many of whom were 
Mingularian Georgians, were able to attack pro-coup militias from bases in 
Zugdidi. Establishing a permanent government-in-exile from Zugdidi would 
be an effective means of ensuring political control of the displaced Georgians 
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and their kinsmen. In addition, IDPs were not given electoral rights until 2002. 
Even after 2002, there were legal questions surrounding the delivery of 
government subsistence and the ability to vote. If you voted, you were a 
citizen and no longer able to claim IDP status, thus losing all state assistance. 

The government-in-exile in turn set up a system of local governance and 
federal interactions that sought to maintain the stalemate. As Ghia Nodia 
points out in an analysis of internal Georgian politics: 


There are very strong pragmatic reasons for continuing the status quo. 
Far-reaching and humiliating concessions to the Abkhaz would be 
extremely unpopular and endanger political stability in Georgia. 
Opinion polls show that although giving up Abkhazia would be 
unpopular, and the vast majority of refugees insist on returning, most 
people consider the economy to be the more urgent issue... the longer 
Abkhazia stays effectively independent, the more the current status quo 
will become entrenched... on the other hand, the government can argue 
that a ‘no peace, no war’ strategy is working. Owing to the international 
isolation and uncertain prospects for the future, the situation in 
Abkhazia is steadily deteriorating and will continue to do so, while 
Georgia recovers and continues to develop. 


In 1998, the leaders of the government-in-exile formed an auxiliary 
nationalist movement known as the ‘Party for the Liberation of Abkhazia’. 
The ‘Party for Liberation’ further radicalised the political spectrum of 
Georgia. First, the party moved to adopt a series of resolutions calling for the 
return of all ethnic Georgian refugees to the entirety of Abkhazia. These calls 
coincided with a grass-roots push to repatriate. Over 50,000 refugees returned 
primarily to the Gali district, where paramilitary activity by the White Legion 
quickly locked the returning refugees and the Abkhaz militia into a series of 
confrontations. The party further threatened to mobilise the displaced 
population and Georgians still in Gali for future operations aimed at restoring 
the territorial integrity of Georgia.” 

Both through their official position within the Georgian state apparatus and 
through the ‘Party of Liberation’, the government-in-exile, which represents 
the former ethnic Georgian Soviet elite of Abkhazia, has ensured that Georgia 
will not pursue a final diplomatic settlement to the conflict. Rather, the group 
pushes to maintain an extremist nationalist stance both against the Abkhaz and 
their allies the Russians. This can be seen in relation to the political dimension 
of ‘war systems’. That is, the political radicalisation of the de facto political 
bosses of the refugee community ensures a limited means of finding a peaceful 
(diplomatic) resolution to the conflict. It positions a series of incompatible 
goals: the Abkhaz, in order to maintain their culture and language, require 
demographic dominance in Abkhazia due to the inherent ethnofederal state 
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system, while the displaced ethnic Georgians demand both a full return of over 
200,000 IDPs, and a restitution of property. 

The second source of intractability in terms of political institutions is found 
in the very structure of the Georgian state. The political contest of secession 
intersects the institutional conflict between centre and periphery in the 
Georgian state. The regional and municipal areas are not democratically 
elected, but subject to presidential appointment, leaving the executive and/or 
leading parliamentary party with excess political power. In addition, this 
fractured institutional balance inherited from Soviet federalism has left 
political opportunists like Aslan Abashidze, leader of Adjara, with the ability 
to leverage unsavoury political positions into special political status. There is 
no state system of equality amongst Georgia regions, but a series of politically 
brokered deals and appointments that stifle the ‘bottom-up’ development of 
democratic norms and practices. This complicates the ability of the state to 
keep order, collect taxes and, essentially, function as the ‘sovereign’. 

Thus, even if the Abkhaz accept a federal solution to the conflict, there will 
be continued tension as long as there is no regional mechanism for governance. 
As long as the power centre Tbilisi insists on appointing the mayors of the five 
major cities (referred to as republican cities) and the regional leaders, there will 
be a disconnect between municipal councils popularly elected and the 
parliamentary systems governing the majority of Georgian politics from Tbilisi. 
The continued use of asymmetric federalism to rule its regions leaves Georgia 
in a precarious position. It must negotiate the balance between self- 
determination and sovereignty with respect to each region, because it is 
overall unwilling to give up direct control of the regions. Georgia is in a difficult 
position. It must seek out federal solutions for Abkhazia due to the military 
stalemate and involvement of international mediators, yet politically resist any 
ethnofederation that limits development of national identity and\or confedera- 
tion arrangements that divests the state of sovereignty by granting federated 
regions the ability to voluntarily secede and make international treaties. In the 
end, the development of a new generation of elites in response to first 
democratic shockwave of extremist nationalists led by Shevardnadze” has yet 
to develop the institutional capacity to mediate interactions between Georgia’s 
ethnic regions. There is no political incentive for Abkhazia to return to Georgia. 
The institutional capacity of the state to resolve conflict falls victim to its own 
fear of losing control. Georgia meets much of the criteria Dorff?’ establishes for 
determining state failure. There is a consistent inability of political institutions 
to enable a legitimate system of governance amidst a broader economic crisis. 


Paramilitary Operations: The White Legion and Forest Brothers 


Since a military stalemate has effectively been imposed by Russian mediation 
and the presence of international peacekeeping forces (UNOMIG and CKSPF), 
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all combat has shifted to low intensity conflict operations. This reflects the 
second variable in the war system, namely, neither side is able to achieve a 
decisive military victory. In the condition of stalemate, unconventional forces 
form to wage a proxy war of attrition. Since the ceasefire in 1993 two 
paramilitary groups that have come into being, the White Legion and the Forest 
Brothers. Other minor groups include the Liberation Army and Cobra. Overall 
the distinction between state-trained insurgents, partisan units and bandits is 
often blurred in the organisation and operations of the respective groups. 
Collectively, they are responsible for sustaining a low intensity conflict 
environment in the Gali district, which taken from a strategic point of view 
keeps open the possibility of future military solutions to the Abkhaz secession. 

The paramilitary activities* are predominately undertaken in the Gali 
district. These activities can be characterised in terms of three levels of 
networks of support. At the first level, there is the popular (passive) support. 
This takes the form of political backing of the organisation and offering a 
recruitment pool for operatives. In addition, it facilitates the protection of 
Georgians who might participate in random acts of aggression against Abkhaz 
civilians. At a second level, locals might stage minor operations, typically 
disorganised and relatively independent, possibly as a response to Abkhazian 
militia patrols. In addition, recruits from refugees in Georgia act in squad- 
sized elements armed with basic infantry fighting systems (assault rifle, mines 
and RPGs). The third level of support is the leadership cadre. This is the group 
of professional soldiers who possibly maintain a relationship with the Tbilisi- 
based Abkhazian government-in-exile through which they coordinate 
activities with Georgian security forces. 

While other groups claim a closer affinity to the Abkhaz government-in- 
exile, the White Legion has steadfast maintained its neutrality, claiming to be 
a popular partisan movement started to protect the returning refugees to Gali. 
Since being decisively defeated in the 1998 ‘six-day’ war in Gali, the White 
Legion has fallen in stature, being reduced to possibly only a few hundred 
scattered fighters. Their leader Paata Zakareishvii asserts that he limits his 
operations to avoid Russian peacekeeping units due to their superior 
firepower. Rather, the group focuses on controlling illicit market activity in 
order to sustain terror attacks against Abkhaz targets in Gali. In an interview 
with Daan van der Schriek, Zakareishvii asserts that ‘the partisans control the 
contraband from Abkhazia. That contraband consists primarily of cigarettes, 
oil, and hazelnuts.*’.’ Furthermore, the paramilitary leader believes that 
smuggling has grown to endemic levels because there is no solution to 
the conflict. Rather, Russian, Abkhaz, and paramilitary groups like the White 
Legion profit from the economic isolation of Abkhazia and lack of a 
functioning customs system. In this respective, the White Legion is more 
a mafia than a hardened insurgent cell. In fact, many of their recent attacks and 
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threats can be gauged in relation to the political economy of cartels. In October 
of 2002, the White Legion threatened to bomb rail tracks between Russia and 
Armenia via Abkhazia if rail communication was restored.*° Restoring rail 
traffic between Armenia and Abkhazia would increase legitimate trade in 
Abkhazia and thus threaten the profit margins of paramilitary groups like the 
White Legion. 

Unlike the White Legion, the Forest Brothers seek to hit targets throughout 
Abkhaz territory, including the capital Sukhumi, where they have orchestrated 
several terror attacks against cultural centres, including war memorials and 
universities, and in the Kordori and Pankisi gorges where the group is believed 
to have linked up with Chechen rebels. Since spring 2002, the Forest Brothers 
have been increasing their attacks in Abkhazia, while simultaneously claiming 
to pursue alternative means of resolving the conflict. In November 2002, 
Londer Tsaav, the head of the Abkhaz government-in-exile, appointed David 
Shengelia, leader of the Forest Brothers, as deputy head of the Gali region. 
In taking on his new political mandate, the guerrilla leader claimed he was 
renouncing the use of violence in order to ‘restore Georgian control over 
Abkhazia by alternative means’.*' ‘Alternative means’ has a broad definition in 
Shengelia’s book. In the latest rounds of attacks, the Forest Brothers have begun 
to increasingly target Russian peacekeepers, attacking checkpoints, shooting 
down a helicopter and kidnapping in March 2003 four Russian peacekeepers.*? 

Abkhaz officials continue to assert that the Forest Brothers are a 
clandestine extension of Georgian security services. This creates the 
perception of a fifth column consistently using paramilitary groups dominated 
by refugees to alter the political balance of power in Tbilisi. As one network of 
guerrilla activity, this section of paramilitary fighters is highly professional 
and well trained with sophisticated weapons. It is believed that units are 
compromised of a mix of former soldiers, mercenaries and refugees all trained 
by the Ministry of State Security. The extent of state control over such 
paramilitary units is also seen in the changing relationship between the White 
Legion and Tbilisi. A former leader of the White Legion, Zurab Samushia, 
used to work within Georgia’s Ministry of Defense. He was pushed out of 
leadership when Tbilisi realised, following the 1998 defeat of the White 
Legion in Gali, that he was difficult to control. At this point through a series of 
secret transactions and off-budget payments, it is believed that the government 
shifted its patronage to the Forest Brothers. This relationship can be seen in 
the political appointments. The head of the government-in-exile sits on 
the Georgian National Security Council and was the sole individual 
responsible for appointing the head of the Forest Brothers to the political post 
of deputy in charge of Galli. 

What emerges from this brief overview of paramilitary activity is a distinct 
series of visible relationships. First and foremost, the refugee populations and 
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the government-in-exile sustain the paramilitary organisations by providing 
sources for recruitment, indirect political representation and a community 
in which the organisations can raise funds through illicit transactions. 
Thus, refugees are militarised as both a sustaining factor of paramilitary 
operations designed to weaken Abkhaz control over Gali and as a means of 
facilitating the overall war system that has taken root in the north-west 
provinces of Georgia. 


Socioeconomic Sphere: Relative Deprivation and Increased Political 
Violence 


The socioeconomic sphere governs the overall ability of a paramilitary or 
insurgent organisation to recruit and sustain operations. In addition, in 
the lexicon of war systems literature it refers to the positive-sum 
political economy created to manage and sustain insurgent operations. 
This political economy also exists on the side of the state which draws either 
political benefits from the existence of rebel groups, as is the case in Georgia, 
or indirectly ‘taxes’ the rebel organisation in the form of bribes. 

The World Bank Conflict Prevention and Reconstruction Unit has a 
simple, but insightful model of the microeconomics of recruitment in rebel 
organisations (Figure 1). 

Figure | hypothesises theoretical and actual recruitment incentives in an 
insurgent organisation.** By providing a framework in which to gauge the cost- 
function of recruitment, it is also possible to conceptualise the cost—benefits of 
sustaining operations. Causes able to draw upon a large degree of ‘social 
endowment’ or social capital maintain both a high degree of group cohesion 
while incurring limited economic cost. This means that limited financing is 


FIGURE 1 


WORLD BANK CONFLICT PREVENTION AND RECONSTRUCTION UNIT MODEL 
OF THE MICROECONOMICS OF RECRUITMENT IN REBEL ORGANISATIONS 
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required to sustain operations. Just like a modern business, the single largest 
cost to an insurgent organisation can be assumed to be wages. If the wages or 
recruitment cost dynamic is kept to a minimum, it is likely that the organisation 
will ‘profit’ or be successive in creating a positive-sum environment indicative 
of a war system. The actions of the White Legion point to advanced stage of 
such a system within Georgia. Paramilitary actions are equally aimed at 
protecting economic interests as they are maintaining popular support. 

Another factor of a positive sum environment is the extent to which the 
state and its proxy paramilitary partners are able to construct a profitable 
relationship in the near term. Using regression-based models, Paul Collier 
finds that the extent to which foreign aid directly affects the growth rate and 
dependence upon commodity-based export earnings increases the probability 
of civil war in developing nations. “ Taken in relation to the insurgent 
situation in Georgia, any source of income, whether primary commodity 
exports, leftover Soviet munitions or oil transit fees, offers an opportunity for 
the government to extract national wealth in order to finance illicit operations. 

Georgia is not only a large recipient of foreign aid, but the series of oil and 
gas transit networks already operational and planned for construction offer a 
fast and reliable way of extracting wealth. For example, the average 
transportation cost of Caspian oil across the Caucasus is $6.00 to $6.50 per 
barrel. The Baku—Tbilisi-Ceyan (BTC) line provides Georgia with a $2.58 
per barrel transit fee locked in by tariffs.* In addition to the BTC, which has a 
capacity of 1 million barrels per day (bpd), two other pipeline networks 
transverse Georgia, the Baku—Batumi (600,000 bpd) and Baku—Supsa lines. 
Thus, pipeline transit fees have the capacity to total approximately 10 per cent 
and 20 per cent of 2002 GDP.* In turn, different pipeline transit networks 
benefit various external political interests and actors (Figure 2). 

In addition to creating a positive-sum political economy for sustained (here 
frozen) conflict, the presence of the pipeline also internalises the “war system’. 
Reading Figure 2, each country’s interest in resolving the disputes in the Caspian 


FIGURE 2 
PIPELINE POLITICS 
Geopolitical Bloc Pipeline Activity Benefactors 
‘Proactive Challenge’ BIC, Georgia centre US, Georgia, Turkey 
Caucasus transit network 
‘Frozen Instability’ No new pipelines Russia, Armenia, 
Tran 
‘Measured Neutrality® Multiple Private Sector EU, international 


Pipeline energy companies 


Source: Adapted from T. Adams, ‘Caspian Hydrocarbons, the Politicization of Regional 
Pipelines, and the Economic Destabilization of the Caucasus’. Caspian Regional 
Studies, Vol.5 (2000). 
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and Caucasus region can be factored in relation to the benefits from the 
corresponding pipeline activity. The United States, EU and international 
community hence attempt to resolve the conflicts in an effort to ensure the 
successful transit of Caspian oil through western routes while Russia, Armenia 
and Iran seek no change to the current stalemate as they benefit by diverting 
the flow of oil both north through Russian transit networks and south through 
Iranian networks. 

The positive political economy for sustaining conflict is usually 
accompanied by a large illicit economy in which transactions can be hidden. 
As Jonathan Cohen notes in the Accord study of Georgian—Abkhaz peace 
initiatives, ‘Many black marketers, local monopolists, border guards and 
militia members benefit from the unregulated economy and are unlikely to 
promote an end to the conflict. Economic and ethnic relationships between 
entrepreneurs and criminals are blurred when profits are to be made.’*” 
This point was recently brought by the Georgian opposition leader and current 
President Saakashvili, who compared the political development of Serbia to 
Georgia: ‘similar to the Serbian government, the Georgian government was 
“criminalised at many levels”’’.’38 

The refugees displaced by the Abkhaz conflict act as a consolidating 
mechanism, bringing together different interest groups in order to establish a 
‘war system’. The militarisation of refugees not only corresponds to the 
consolidation of a war system in the Georgian— Abkhaz conflict, it represents 
the very nexus of system. The ability of different groups to use the conflict to 
their advantage is dependent upon their ability to influence the displaced 
population and its de facto political hierarchy, the government-in-exile. 
Table 1| illustrates the relationship between refugee networks and the casual 
variables of the war system. 

Any attempt to initiate policy changes to settle the conflict will have to be 
focused on breaking the functional political economy of the war system and 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REFUGEE NETWORKS AND THE 
CASUAL VARIABLES OF THE WAR SYSTEM 


War system variables Refugee militarisation 

Failure of state institutions Government-in-exile; political control of refugee population 
through subsistence 

Conventional stalemate Increased paramilitary activity sustained by refugee 
population 


Positive-sum political economy Control of illicit economic activity through 
refugee population; fungible economic assistance; 
‘criminalised state apparatus’; access to fast cash 
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must involve a sustained, multidimensional effort to demilitarise refugee 
networks in north-western Georgia and Tbilisi. 


POLICY FORMATION AS CONFLICT MODELING 


In order to formulate effective conflict resolution policies, it is first necessary 
to begin with an advanced theoretical understanding of the causal dynamics of 
social conflict which can be juxtaposed with the historical experience 
of political violence. By providing this theoretical framing, it is possible 
to access the political and economic reality of frozen conflict scenarios. 
In seeking to realign US policies aimed at resolving the Georgian— Abkhazia 
secessionist (read insurgency) conflict in a manner that benefits long-term 
US interests in the Caspian, it is first necessary to construct a working 
understanding of the multiple dimensions of conflict as experienced by ‘states’ 
and ‘countries’ and within them ‘citizens’ and civil society. 


The National Security Dilemma of Weak or Fragmented States 


Much of the literature concerning the ‘state’ experience of conflict is produced 
by International Relations scholars operating within the neo-realist paradigm. 
While this theory enables a unique systemic perspective in relation to 
understand the collective behaviour of nations and the process of norm 
formation, it has limited utility in furthering the understanding of internal 
conflict. A neo-realist analyst of the ‘frozen conflict’ in Georgia would limit 
itself to discussing the interests of Russia, the United States and EU as 
they compete for regional hegemony and control of Caspian energy reserves. 
While this is certainly a factor contributing to the conflicts in the 
South Caucasus, it lacks the specification needed to understand the internal 
causal dynamics of ethno-political conflict. 

One adaptation using neo-realist and traditional realist understanding of 
power dialectics that has a significant degree of theoretical utility is 
Barry Buzan’s use of these theories to conceptualise the internal dimensions 
of national security in developing nations.*? Buzan first problematises the 
traditional definition of national security by offering a more holistic reading: 


National security means the security of a whole socio-political entity. 
It is about countries as well as about states. It concerns the way of life of 
a self-governing people, including their social, cultural, political and 
economic modes of organisation, and their right to develop themselves 
under their own rule*’. 


Buzan uses the degree of sociopolitical cohesion as a means of 
differentiating states in terms of their national security. This enables him to 
juxtapose a state’s internal weakness or lack of sociopolitical cohesion with its 
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systemic (neo-realist) power basis. Buzan notes that, ‘it is important not to 
confuse the strength or weakness of a country as a state, (i.e. the degree of 
sociopolitical cohesion) with its strength or weakness as a power (i.e. the range 
and size of resources and capabilities it commands)’.*! 

From this vantage point, the degree of sociopolitical cohesion is applied to 
a balance-of-power methodology developed by Richard Little to analyse the 
strong state—weak state spectrum. Based upon a variable set of nine 
characteristics,” states are classified as unified, fragmented or anarchic. 
Unified states have a monopoly on the use of force and state authority is not 
contested, while in an anarchic state everything is an object of contestation. 

Through constructing a means of defining a state’s internal authority 
within a systemic concept of its external power, Buzan shifts the normative 
discussion of balance of power dialectics to the interior. Weaker or 
fragmented states are essentially focused on balancing competing domestic 
centres of authority. Domestic threats become endemic as all belligerents 
challenge the state’s authority either directly or indirectly. The national 
security of a state is challenged. 

This internal challenge to sovereignty creates a condition of compromised 
diplomacy on the international level. According to Buzan: 


A unified state cannot by definition engage in relations with an anarchic 
state without intervening directly in its domestic politics. Almost any 
contact with an anarchic state involves taking sides in its internal power 
rivalry. ..because the state machinery itself is an expression of those 
rivalries. 


Reading Buzan’s conceptualisation of the internal national security 
challenge faced by many developing nations, US policy makers can begin to 
understand the changing nature of security and the agency of outside actors. 
As the internal political centres of gravity and means to authorise political 
power (i.e. ethnic, party based, economic, etc.) shift, all political interaction 
at the national and international level becomes a process of validation. 
All interaction in effect validates the internal search for stability, so it is of the 
utmost importance that policy makers use caution in selecting which parties to 
deal with and the types of programmes that will facilitate the realisation of 
their (external) interests. 

To date the United States has not acknowledged this dilemma in dealing 
with Georgia. In effect, the United States has taken an approach of 
splitting its policies toward the state into two camps, those that seek to 
involve international mechanisms for resolving the secessionist conflicts 
(in partnership with the EU and through international agencies such as the 
UN and OSCE) and those directed towards developing the Georgian state. 
This poses a paradox in relation to the displaced Georgians from the Abkhazia 
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conflict. As a population that has been effectively militarised by circumstance 
and the institutions of the transitional Georgian state, international efforts at 
conflict resolution that seek only state-region federal settlements will not 
work. This population, to include other ethnic and religious minorities and 
increasingly extremist Georgian nationalist elements, must first be reconciled 
as political actors and dealt with either directly or indirectly. 

In their alternative conceptualisation of security, Azar and Moon capture 
this phenomenon and place it within a causal relationship. Like Ted Gurr’s 
work on relative deprivation (RD) and Edward Azar’s understanding of 
protracted social conflicts (PSCs),*° there exists a causal relationship between 
the degree and scope of regime legitimacy and the use of political violence: 


Developing countries suffer from eroding domestic political cohesion. 
Failure to foster nation-building and to expedite institutionalization has 
weakened the ability of the state authority to extract and mobilize 
resources and to coordinate the domestic political actors. In conditions 
of domestic fragmentation and where the legitimacy of the ruling elite is 
questioned, political unrest increases in frequency and intensity. Violent 
political changes occasioned by military coups or revolutions become 
frequent and pervasive, adding to the political fragility.*° 


In relation to Georgia mobilisation among minority populations has a 
tendency to cause demands for self-rule and even secession.*’ The state’s survival 
is predicated upon addressing the systemic endogenous vulnerability presented 
by complex power relations between ethnic groups. All conflict resolution is a 
function of state-building and dealing with internal political fractions as it 
represents a counterinsurgency operation with limited military utility. 

Whether in interstate or intrastate conflict, there often exists a limited time 
horizon to military action. In studies on African insurgencies, it has been 
hypothesised that militarily, an insurgency must be defeated early on due to 
the state’s difficulty in mobilising personnel and resources. This is seen in the 
hypothetical relationship abstracted in Figure 3. Overall combat effectiveness 
decreases over time. There is limited utility in a military victory after the 
initial fighting. 

This paradigm holds for the Georgian conflict. In confronting Abkhaz 
secession, Georgia had to mobilise resources across diverse population to fight 
against a hardened group. This difficulty in mobilising resources, which could 
explain why the military phase of the conflict was opened by paramilitary units 
and Georgian Army units supposedly seizing key communications faculties to 
protect against the potential for civil war in Tbilisi, is further complicated by the 
risk of additional secession movements (Ajara, Jakaveti Armenians). 

The military statemate ensured by the presence of UN military observers 
and Russian peacekeepers shifts the threat to an internal struggle to legitimate 
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FIGURE 3 
EFFECTIVENESS IN COMBAT 
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Source: J. Herbst, ‘African Militaries and Rebellion: The Political Economy of Threat and 
Combat Effectiveness’, paper presented at the conference on Civil War Duration and 
Post Conflict Transitions, University of California, Irvine, 18-20 May 2001. 


authority. It is not the number of battlefield deaths or amount of territory 
seized that will indicate success for the Abkhaz at this point. Rather, it is their 
ability to be perceived as a just and legitimate governing authority, especially 
within the Gali district where a large Georgian population remains. Likewise 
for the Georgian state, direct military victory is not only highly costly 
and improbable, but even the minimal state resources required to engender 
a limited condition of victory can not be effectively applied towards resolving 
one secessionist region while others loom in the background. The ability of 
Georgia to resolve the Abkhaz question non-violently will go along way 
towards solidifying the integrity of the new state. If other regions see Georgia 
integrating and supporting different identity groups, it reduces their ability to 
leverage ethnic or religious difference towards political ends. 


Sociological Theories of Conflict: 


In order to understand the extent of the internal security crisis in the Georgian 
state, and how it enables mass mobilisation and militarisation of different 
conflict groups, it is necessary to reflect upon sociological studies of conflict. 
Structural sociological theories" of conflict predict social revolution or political 
conflict under three conditions: (1) the state is in crisis, (2) the elites are alienated 
from the state or in conflict with one another, and (3) there exists significant 
capacity for social mobilisation. Within this categorisation of conflict factors it is 
hypothesised that an increase to any of the three variables has a direct positive 
correlation with increasing tensions underwriting social and political conflict. 
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Consider the post-Soviet Georgian state. The state, by dint of inheriting a 
dysfunctional economy and a broken federal system, was in crisis. This 
systemic shift in the operative political and economic system also caused an 
increasing degree of uncertainty in elite interactions. Large questions loomed 
over the heads of former Soviet nomenklatura concerning their ability to 
maintain power and what sector of society, entrepreneurs or ethnic and religious 
leaders, would challenge their monopoly on power. This elite competition and 
the transitional crisis of the Soviet collapse in turn interacted to produce an 
environment of intense political competition. Within this environment there 
was a limited capacity for groups to achieve political dominion, but multiple, 
competing models of citizenship (i.e. ethnic, religious, linguistic, national, 
etc.). Thus, there was an acute increase in the ‘capacity for social mobilisation’. 
The Georgian state now found social mobilisation shifted from a unilateral 
construction under communism to an open system of competing ethnic- (Azeri, 
Mengularian, Javakheti Armenian, Abkhaz, Ossetian, Greek, Russian) 
religious- (Orthodox, Shiite, Sunni), and party- (communist, labour, nationalist, 
liberal democratic) based affiliations. 

There is also a significant degree of utility in sociological theories of civil 
society organisation in analysing the conflict. Civil society is one of the most 
generalised and least understood conflict and conflict resolution variables in 
academic literature. Network sociology effectively bridges much of the 
generalisation and confusion surrounding the concept of civil society and its 
role in determining social conflict.” Civil society represents multiple 
interconnected networks of social interaction. These networks consist of 
different spheres of interaction. Each sphere carries an inherent capacity for 
interaction that is determined by the structure and nature of the group 
interaction it facilitates. 

Within this framework, there are three predominant spheres of interaction: 
(1) the domestic, (2) the associative, and (3) public communication. In the 
domestic sphere all interaction is based upon familial relationships. 
The boundaries of familial interaction create a space of social interaction, 
which, in the case of tribal identities, can play a significant role in constructing 
political identity. While the boundaries of familial interaction are 
pre-determined or limited to marriage, the associative sphere represents all 
voluntary structures in society. Interaction is determined by your selection of 
identity and purpose, be it a labour union or group book club. The sphere of 
public communication denotes all interaction based upon what forms of media 
are accessed. Civil society is thus more than non-state-centred interactions. 
It is a both ‘space’ of interaction and the defining terms of varying social 
relationships. 

All social interaction (both state and non-state) in turn have an inherent 
degree of alienation and capacity for social mobilisation which can be broken 
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down into the following categories: (1) civil autonomy, (2) civil capacity, civil 
opportunity, (3) civil constructionist, and (4) emotional—psychological.*° 
Civil autonomy denotes the autonomy of each citizen in relation to the state 
organisation, economic agents and class structure, based upon corresponding 
schools of sociological inquiry, to include Weber, Tocqueville and Marx. 
Alienation from any of these spheres represents a catalyst towards social 
conflict. In the case of refugee populations such as the ethnic Georgians 
displaced from Abkhazia, one could theoretically assert that their alienation 
from the electoral system until 2002 and misinformation surrounding 
the relationship between state benefits and citizen status in addition to the 
systematic poverty in IDP collective centres represent a dual source of social 
alienation and opportunity for mobilising political violence. 

Social conflict arises from organisational (material) and constructed social 
and psychological identities. The degree of civil capacity reflects the actual 
material or organisational capacity for social mobilisation. This can take the 
form of economic incentives or ethnic identity. For example, the concentrated 
physical space occupied by Abkhaz refugees in the district bordering Gali, 
Tbilisi and Zugdidi and their organisation in collective centres or makeshift 
refugee camps provides a significant opportunity for social mobilisation and 
political action. It is not coincidence that the demonstrations that recently 
brought down Shervardnadze took place within a city populated by over 
80,000 refugees from the Abkhaz conflict or that the majority of paramilitary 
violence in Gali is linked to smuggling routes across the Inguri River used by 
ethnic Georgia refugees from Abkazia. The demographic concentration of 
refugees also facilitates the construction of a ‘conflict identity’. That is, 
the convergence of macrosocial processes constructs group identities. 
This constructed identity in turn is both supported by (at the aggregate or 
social calculus) and contributes to individual psychology. In the case of 
Georgia, a large proportion of the refugee population suffers from some sort 
of emotional or psychological trauma, according to field surveys conducted by 
international NGOs.*! 


The SWORD Model? 


With an understanding of social conflict at the level of the state (Buzan) and 
civil society (sociological theories of conflict), it is essential to illustrate its 
different dimensions in a systematic model. In addition, a model which 
enables not just an understanding of the complete spectrum of conflict 
(i.e., from operations other than war and development assistance to 
mechanised assaults on guerrilla strongholds), but the utility of various 
strategies is required to apply the operative understanding of the dimensions of 
political violence to the formation of effective policy mechanisms. To create 
policy requires an understanding of the objective social or political ends of 
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conflict by both state and non-state actors with respective to the strategies or 
means they select to achieve them. 

The SWORD model is a dual theoretical and operational understanding of 
internal warfare. It represents a theoretical understanding of a type of conflict, 
seen as systemic in internal and LIC environments, where there is a synthesis 
of various military tactics ranging from guerrilla and paramilitary operations 
to the conventional operations and social and political means of manipulating 
the population: 


We are moving into a world in which subversive activities, civil 
disturbances, guerilla warfare, and low-level violence will grow and 
multiply. A number of factors contribute to this growth in violence at the 
low end of the spectrum, among them... political and psychological 
warfare... changes in traditional authority relationship; the maturation 
of thought-influencing techniques in such fields as marketing and 
telecommunications; the rediscovery of ‘war-cum-negotiations’; and the 
general historical trend toward the type of war that involves more and 
more of the populations of the warring factions. 


Within this framework, conflict is triangular, waged between a state, its 
enemy (whether foreign or domestic) and populations that enable or sustain 
the conduct of conflict. The theories underlying the SWORD model rest upon 
the conceptualisation of insurgency as a struggle for legitimacy. Simply put: 


When legitimacy is seriously questioned, will is destroyed and the 
opponent is weakened to the point where only a minimum of direct 
military force is necessary to assure the desired change ... Legitimacy 
programmes and developmental efforts carefully planned and 
implemented and properly publicized can serve the interests of the 
nation and deny exploitable issues to the insurgents.™* 


In the case of the Georgian-Abkhaz conflict, the emerging, Western- 
oriented Georgian leadership installed by the Shevardnadze coup against the 
Zviadists competed with ethnic Abkhaz politicians for political control of 
the Abkhaz region. The Abkhaz politicians, facing a situation in which the 
demographic weight of popular support was behind the Georgian state, faced a 
situation in which it must attempt to use institutional means to monopolise 
popular representation. Both sides sought to produce sociopolitical change 
that legitimated their claim to political authority. The conflict became violent 
only when political and military violence was seen as the sole means of 
producing the desired outcome. That is, it was only after Georgia sent troops 
into Abkhazia to secure key installations that Abkhaz militias retaliated 
against ethnic Georgians. A military action is countered with social violence 
that seeks to shift the demographic nature of political authority. 
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As the SWORD model is based upon a complex, multidimensional 
understanding of security, it must produce a multidimensional framework to 
analyse strategic action in internal warfare. This is produced by reducing 
72 variables into seven interrelated dimensions. Each variable is quantified 
from qualitative sources (i.e. field interviews with soldiers and scholars) using 
a combination of factor and multivariate probit analysis. The end result is 
a model that predicts the outcomes of over 80 per cent of the insurgencies 
tested. Prediction is done through testing the impact that each dimension 
had upon the overall end-state of the conflict. Taken in relationship to 
counterinsurgency, these dimensions are shown in Table 2. 

The dimensions of insurgency can be expressed as both the type of conflict 
insurgents seek to wage and the corresponding dimensions of effective 
counterinsurgency. Host government military actions must be proportional and 
focus on minimum casualty tactics (MCT). The ethnic-cleansing operations 
initiated by both sides in the Abkhaz conflict and the persistent use of terrorism 
by Georgian paramilitary units has little military impact while serving to draw 
the attention of the international community and increase the opponent’s desire 
to sustain hostilities. Likewise, the use of subversive tactics has limited utility. 
In Georgia, the Abkhaz safe-haven given to Georgian dissident groups 
guarantees that the Georgian government will be more likely to assist extremist 
paramilitary groups to destabilise the Gali district, while the use of terrorism by 
Georgian paramilitaries complicates the plight of ethnic Georgians in Gali. In 
accordance with the SWORD model, each side must limit their own use of 
subversive tactics while ensuring they guard against insurgent attempts to 
disrupt their political or economic infrastructure through terror attacks. 

In conducting all operations, both sides of the continuum must maintain a 
unity of effort. This is in line with Buzan’s analysis of the internal dimensions 
of national security. Any fragmentation in the unity of effort results in a further 
destabilisation of the security environment. The same constraints on military 


TABLE 2 
COUNTERINSURGENCY MODEL AND CORRESPONDING TYPE 
OF CONFLICT 


Dimensions Corresponding ‘war’ 

Host government military actions Guerrilla war 

Acts of subversion War against subversion (leadership/infrastructure) 
Unity of effort War to unify the counterinsurgency effort 
Military acts of intervening power Twilight war 

Supporting acts of intervening power Twilight war 

Host government legitimacy The ‘legitimacy’ war 

External support to insurgents War to reduce aid to insurgents 


Source: Adapted from M. Manwaring and J. Fishel, p. 289. 
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and supporting actions required to maintain legitimacy by the host 
government also apply to intervening powers. Furthermore, it is essential to 
conduct operations (both diplomatic and military) that effectively cordon off 
the opposition from any external base of assistance. In the end, as legitimacy is 
the centre of gravity, the ability of the conflict party to maintain legitimacy 
while simultaneously denying their opponents access to processes and 
institutions of legitimation will to a large degree determine the outcome of the 
conflict. That is, the ability of the Abkhaz region to exist as a de facto 
independent country is founded in its claim to power, namely, the support of 
Russia and their historic (negative) experience at the hands of a Georgian 
majority. Any action that denies the legitimacy of such a claim to political 
authority, whether it be isolating the Russian factor or creating a political 
environment where regional autonomy and security are guaranteed and 


guarded by the state, will be effective within the logic of SWORD. 


TABLE 3 


STATE-CENTRIC AND SOCIAL-CENTRED ANALYSIS OF THE 
SWORD MODEL SPECIFIC TO THE MILITARISATION OF REFUGEES 


Corresponding 
war 


Georgian— Abkhaz 
conflict (state-centered 
counter-insurgent analysis) 


Militarisation of 
refugees (social-centered 
insurgent analysis) 


Guerrilla war 


War against 
subversion 


War to unify 


effort 


Twilight war 


Legitimacy war 


War to reduce aid 


Maintain a battlefield outside of 
territorial Georgia and deny 
safe-haven to political enemies. 


Law enforcement operations to 
limit infiltration and escalation 
by paramilitary units 


Attempts to appease other 
minorities while dealing 
with secessionist regions. 


Exterior support given to 
Abkhaz by Russia, Georgia 
by United States. 


Efforts to engender domestic 
political change in Georgia. 


Internationalisation of conflict 
to limit Russian influence. 


Paramilitary units crossing the 
Inguri to operate throughout 
Gali and the Kondori Gorge. 


Maintain through the war system 
and the social mobilisation 
function of civil society a 
constructed conflict identity. 


Creating an elite base and 
political hierarchy that locks 
refugees into a war system. 


Alliances sought by Georgian 
paramilitary units with 
Chechen rebels. 


Effort to maintain government-in- 
exile political control and a 
political economy of subsistence 
that locks refugees into the 
war system. 


Targeting Russian peacekeepers 
and transportation infrastructure 
to limit Russian assistance to 
Abkhaz militia. 
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Adapting the dualist reading of SWORD above to redress both insurgency 
and counterinsurgency to enable a state-centric and social-centred analysis of 
the SWORD model specific to the militarisation of refugees produces Table 3. 

As the nexus of the war system, the militarisation of refugees represents 
the primary social condition that inhibits all conflict resolution. 
It simultaneously is the critical factor shaping conflict strategies as both 
sides are dependent upon the political future of refugees to achieve their goals. 
If the displaced ethnic Georgians return to Abkhazia, the Abkhaz will become 
a minority and subject to ever-increasing political pressure to reform their 
domination of politics in the region. Simultaneously, key nationalist parties in 
Georgia have in effect, criminalised the Georgian state and are, via the war 
system, locked into the conflict with Abkhazia. It produces the political 
leverage necessary to gain ever-increasing amounts of authority within the 
volatile Georgian state. It will be interesting to watch what role the refugees 
play in politics post “Rose Revolution’. Specifically, it will be of interest to 
assess the demographic composition of protests in Tbilisi and what types of 
actions paramilitary units like the Forest Brothers sustain while the upcoming 
elections take place. 

As a ‘populace-oriented model’, SWORD presents mass allegiance and 
affiliation, at both the state and social levels, as the primary centre of gravity. 
Any party that can make a legitimate claim to this allegiance, whether state or 
non-state based, can create a challenge to the existing political hierarchy. 
This is the risk presented by the militarisation of refugees in Georgia. The use 
of paramilitary units and political alliances made with extremist elements in 
Zugdidi present, at best, a minor security threat to Sukhumi while they present 
a further fragmentation of state authority to Tbilisi. In turn, the more inelastic 
the political spectrum (i.e. fixed in hierarchy and resistant to popular change), 
the more likely it is that the search for political change will manifest in social 
violence. Thus, if anything it is surprising that the latest round of political 
change in Georgia was non-violent. The lack of domestic political reform and 
presence of paramilitary nationalist units points to the fact that the ‘Rose 
Revolution’ probably will bear thorns. 

The triangular nature of the model also enables a secondary analysis of 
factors that contribute to shifting the security environment as captured through 
the impact structural violence has upon the population. The increased 
instability resulting from complex humanitarian emergencies and a 
fundamental failure of a state to provide basic security and distribute socio- 
economic justice in a perceived equitable manner ultimately manifests in 
increased social violence ranging from acts perpetuated by individuals 
(street crime) to a breakdown of law and order that accompanies such 
increases in violence: drug trafficking, economic migration, etc. This is an old 
concept in peace studies known as ‘structural violence’.°* Within the 
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community of scholars using the SWORD model, this condition is known as 
the ‘grey area phenomenon’. New spheres either profit from the lack of 
stability or seek to use it as leverage for alternate social agendas 
(religious fundamentalist, extreme nationalists, other political or cultural 
ideologues). The security gap creates an environment of complete political 
and eventually military chaos as criminal activity merges with insurgent 
threats to create a war system. The policy challenge is to come to terms with 
this environment in its totality, reacting not just to manifest conflict, but to 
latent social pressures that create the intricate web of political, psychological, 
economic and social conflict that engulfs illegitimate governments in the post- 
Cold War world. 


CONCLUSION: DEMILITARISING GEORGIAN REFUGEES 


The very nature of modern conflict limits the ability to reduce complex social 
interaction to manageable policy solutions. Internal security crisis within 
allied states can not be reduced to a programme of military-police assistance 
no matter what the price tag (read Egypt and Israel). Simultaneously, any 
state-building effort done without digesting the full range of internal political 
pressures challenging state authority will ultimately prove a poor investment 
of resources. Due to the internal dialectics of national security in developing 
nations any policy programme that does not simultaneously seek to address 
stability and development as the basis of the regimes legitimacy is directly 
contributing to the decay of state authority. There thus needs to be a merger of 
security and development policy in dealing with the transitional and 
developing states. In the short term, a transitional or developing government 
requires external assistance to develop the foundations of legitimate 
governance. External governments and\or agencies can most effectively 
contribute to the consolidation of domestic authority by assisting in the 
development of basic security. Once the state is able to maintain basic security 
within a system of legitimate governance, it can seek to further develop 
mechanisms, whether political or economic, to sustain that legitimacy. 

This is the reality in Georgia. The majority of Georgia’s security threats are 
internal, and thus subject to the logic of the SWORD paradigm and populace- 
oriented models that emphasise the masses as the primary centre of gravity, 
and the mode of conflict as a contest of legitimacy. Because external actors, 
namely Russia, have chosen to use a proxy strategy of leveraging the internal 
challenges to the Georgian state’s legitimacy, even exogenous threats must be 
addressed in terms of an internal, counterinsurgency logic. That is, to maintain 
the basic level of security required to address the many needed internal 
political and economic reforms, the incoming Georgian leadership will need to 
work both directly and indirectly to demilitarise networks of displaced ethnic 
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Georgians from Abkhazia through carefully dismantling the war system that 
sustains escalatory paramilitary operations. Dismantling the war system is a 
function of shifting the economic utility of the positive-sum environment 
produced by the integration of Richani’s three political economy variables. 
Disabling this system increases the state’s capacity for social cohesion while 
inhibiting social sources of contentious political mobilisation. 

US policy in Georgia needs to take a comprehensive turn towards the 
interior. That is, the military assistance should not simply focus on creating a 
rapid reaction force to deal with security threats as they are perceived by 
Americans (i.e. Chechen rebels in the Kondori or Pankisis gorge). Rather, the 
US-sponsored security assistance programmes should focus on training 
internal defence forces in both counterinsurgency operations focused on 
establishing legitimate authority and their accompanying range of civil— 
military operations. Georgia needs to be trained to deal with its new security 
environment and the multiple domestic sources of tension that produce and 
sustain both internal and external conflict. 

Within this turn to the interior due to the stalemate and _inter- 
nationally monitored ceasefire manned by Russian peacekeepers, there is 
little utility in using military actions or offensive military support to assist 
Georgia in shifting the balance of force to retake Abkhazia. Rather, in line 
with concept of a legitimacy theory of engagement, the balance of force 
is shifted to increased economic and political assistance. In order to 
construct a set of policy alternatives within the conceptual framework and 
series of causal relationships outlined by the SWORD model, key 
dimensions of the model are juxtaposed with US interests and Georgian 
realities (Table 4). 

To construct a political environment inline with its interests, the United 
States needs to implement ‘unity of effort’ policies that seek to enable the 
Georgian state in controlling its national security. The United States must 
develop policies that assist Georgia in rectifying the internal security crisis 
posed by militarised refugee populations. All policy actions within the 
dimension referred to as ‘unity of effort’ are designed to unite competing 
security interests. The state can not afford to have paramilitary groups that 
drag the still-underdeveloped Georgian military into confrontations with 
Russian peacekeepers or their proxy agents, the Abkhaz militia. All security 
assistance should be focused on developing the knowledge basis and assets 
necessary to stop the infiltration of Abkhazia by unauthorised or criminal 
paramilitary organisations. The current US military assistance programme has 
sufficient funds to accomplish this mission. In fact, the only expensive 
resources would be in the form of aerial assets or electronic sensors necessary 
to monitor key crossing points on the Inguri River. In addition, law 
enforcement agencies need to be brought up to speed in anti-smuggling 
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operations in order to break the economic benefits paramilitary groups 
maintain from controlling all illicit trade across the border. 

Overall the suitability of shifting policy to focus on internal security can be 
measured against the number of attacks carried out in Gali. Any significant 
decrease in the number shootings, terror attacks and kidnappings would 
illustrate that the internal security programmes were effective in limiting the 
power of paramilitary organisations. Any decrease in the number of attacks in 
Abkhazia will limit the capacity of Russia to exert diplomatic pressure upon 
the Georgian state. 

Furthermore, policies targeted at assisting Georgia in creating a ‘unity of 
effort’ respond directly to the question of social cohesion in developing states. 
If other ethnic populations considering secession see a robust internal security 
apparatus able to take on the paramilitary networks set up by extremist 
nationalists and ethnic Georgian refugees, it raises the perceived costs 
associated with political action. Furthermore, if the Georgian state shows a 
willingness to deal with extremists aligned with the dominant ethnic group, it 
renews other minority groups’ faith in a heterogeneous Georgian state. 

In terms of overall feasibility, the costs of initiating a policy shift towards 
‘unity of effort’ programmes is a function of available funds. The United 
States currently is supplying Georgia with a total of $34 million in security 
assistance. Taken together with DOD programmes in Georgia this figure 
increased to $64 million for fiscal year 2002. The policy shift does not require 
any additional financial resources. Rather, it represents a strategic shift. While 
no Chechen terrorist has attacked Tbilisi, there are multiple attacks by 
paramilitary groups largely linked to ethnic Georgian refugees every month. 
US security assistance policies need to focus less on external threats and more 
on assisting Georgia in dealing with internal threats. In addition, there needs to 
be a decreasing emphasis on conventional military forces in favour of military 
police, law enforcement and unconventional forces capable of special 
operations in the lower end of the combat spectrum (i.e. civil affairs, 
psychological operations, etc.). 

The acceptability of shifting policy to focus on internal security can be 
measured against the degree to which Georgian political parties are willing to 
accept the domestic disruptions it may cause. Untangling the war system and 
demilitarising refugees through focusing on internal security programmes will 
pose a direct challenge to elites controlling both paramilitary units and 
political parties. They will not go down without a fight. Therefore, before 
initiating a change in its security assistance policies, the United States would 
need to gauge the degree to which the Georgian state is ready to initiate an 
internal security crackdown in light of the recent political changes. If further 
review proves that such a policy shift is acceptable, it would function as the 
initial phase of larger operation aimed at breaking the ‘war system’. Denying 
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paramilitary networks access to Abkhazia will result in a decrease in their 
legitimacy while in turn inhibiting their economic basis. 

Reducing Russian hegemony in the Caucasus is a function of enabling the 
states of the southern Caucasus to form an integrated economic and security 
system. Such a system acts as a balance to the current concentration of Russian 
military forces along its southern border. Furthermore, all policies that seek to 
create a cooperative environment in the Caucasus must consider the strategic 
relationship between Yerevan and Moscow. In dealing with the Armenians, it 
must be understood that they have largely aligned themselves with Moscow 
and thus must be given the necessary room to accommodate all parties. 
Constructing a counter-weight to Russian hegemony in the Caucasus is a 
function of international diplomacy. The Russian military will find it 
increasingly difficult to maintain its current conflicts in Chechnya and assorted 
peacekeeping missions it sustains across the Caucasus. There will be a 
growing financial pressure to reduce and focus Russian military commitments 
in the years to come. 

Thus, US policy towards Georgia should focus on creating the opportunity 
for regional (versus international) cooperation. To date, all conflict resolution 
efforts have been spearheaded by the EU, UN (through the ‘Friends of 
Georgia), and United States in conjunction with Russia.*° Shifting the effort 
from the stalled international process to focus on creating a regional 
diplomatic network through the CIS or GUAM would create an institutional 
capacity for future political cooperation in the Caucasus. Linking up with 
other countries in the region will resolve some of the underlying ethnic 
tensions in Georgia’s population while simultaneously giving the Georgian 
security forces the space they need to demilitarise refugee networks and 
reduce the overall utility of the embedded war system. 

The suitability of policies that function to support regional intervention 
can be measured verses the possibility of cooperation in the region. 
Working to reduce Georgian debt is a function of developing economic 
programmes, in close consultation with Georgian ministries that work to 
remove the current burden of debt servicing. Furthermore, by focusing on 
alleviating debts owed to potential adversaries, the policy enables Georgia 
to reduce the extent to which Russia can exert diplomatic pressure. 
Working to bring down the debt levels will have a favourable internal 
political impact in turns of shifting the exchange rates. This process of 
regional integration as a form of conflict resolution not only builds an 
international bridge, but seeks to lift the useless sanctions imposed upon 
Abkhazia. Continuing to impose economic and political restrictions upon 
Abkhazia while working to seek a federal level reunion only increases the 
level of state investment future generations will have to make in the 
Abkhaz economy. 
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Policies that engender local and regional cooperation are feasible to the 
extent to which all parties are willing to enter into a diplomatic dialogue. 
Furthermore, any economic reforms sought, considering the systematic 
corruption plaguing Tbilisi, will have to insert checks and balances to ensure 
the appropriate impact. The United States can at the minimum institute 
policies that seek to provide Georgia with the assets and diplomatic space it 
needs to seek greater regional involvement. The acceptability of such a 
shift from internationalisation to regionalisation (intervening support 
dimension) is a function of existing diplomatic commitments, since any 
funds used to assist Georgia in restructuring its debt would likely be facilitated 
by the IMF. 

It is not just internal threats to security that cause fragmentation within 
developing states, but the state’s inability to create and sustain a series of 
political and economic institutions that regulate social interaction. In addition 
to the institutional dimension of legitimacy, a state must not inhibit the social 
mobilisation enabled by civil society networks. Rather, the state must enter 
into a dialogue with society, attempting to equitably reflect its composition 
and desires. This is pivotal, as the political challenges to regime legitimacy are 
not merely a function of faltering institutions. The institutional dimensions 
(restoring law and order, branches of government, building electoral systems) 
are themselves informed by social processes extending from civil society. 
Therefore, institutions can not alone restore legitimacy to governance. They 
must simultaneously seek to contribute to the creation of a social capacity for 
positive interaction. 

Considering the complex array of internal security challenges faced by the 
Georgian state and its limited resources to address them, Western allies must 
invest in the political future of the Georgian people through initiating 
democratic and market reforms with built in anti-corruption mechanisms. The 
interest the United States has in a stable Georgia is matched the interest it has 
in creating a positive business environment within the Caucasus. Considering 
Georgia’s role as a regional transit hub for energy and Central Asian goods en 
route to Western markets, the state must evolve to be not just militarily secure, 
but a politically viable entity. Since 1991, the Georgian state has struggled in 
both categories. Due to the militarisation of refugees remaining from the 
Abkhaz conflict, its own limited strategic horizon in considering the Abkhaz 
dilemma, and the coercive actions of Russia, the Georgia state finds itself 
lacking the military, political and economic resources to guarantee its 
legitimacy. 

The United States can shift the balance of legitimacy in favour of Tbilisi by 
altering the nature of development, market and political programmes it 
undertakes. First and foremost, US policies must force the Georgian state to 
wage a sustained anti-corruption effort. This takes on two dimensions, an 
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internal and an external. Internally, the United States can use the new 
Millennium Challenge Account and World Bank programmes that utilise anti- 
corruption mechanisms.*’ Furthermore, it needs to work with all levels of 
government to initiate a dialogue surrounding property reform and tax 
transparency. This aspect is less financially driven than forcing an ally to 
acknowledge the impact systemic corruption has upon both its balance sheet 
(e.g. the lack of government revenue) and its population (e.g. it creates a 
perception of illegitimacy). 

Second, US efforts assist the Georgian state in building a legitimate basis 
to govern must work in partnership with internal programmes like the 
Georgian Social Relief Fund to develop innovative ways of resettling refugees 
and integrating them into Georgian society. Currently, refugee networks from 
Abkhazia live in absolute poverty. Due to their initial lack of voting rights and 
loop holes in the property and privatisation laws, the Abkhaz refugees are 
becoming a fixed underclass in Georgian society. US policies should aid the 
incoming Georgian leadership in launching a bold new programme to offer 
economic incentives (in the form of micro-credits) to refugees that resettle. 
This has a combined impact upon the population. First, it reduces the 
concentration of refugee networks in the capital and the volatile regions 
bordering Gali. This alone will limit the extent to which paramilitary 
and criminal groups can use these regions as a base of operations. 
Furthermore, by making the economic incentive a micro-credit system of 
small business financing or property loans, the United States is able to channel 
its development assistance into Georgia’s undercapitalised banking system. 

The suitability of this programme is inherent. The total trajectory of the 
policy-relevant analysis to this point on the militarisation of refugee 
populations in Georgia has fixed itself upon the concept of political legitimacy 
as the operative source of conflict and conflict resolution. It is the nexus of the 
conflict puzzle. In terms of feasibility, shifting to these programmes is feasible 
as long as it is centrally managed and executed. Requiring anti-corruption 
clauses in development assistance and offering micro-credits as an economic 
incentive for refugees who resettle is only as efficient as the experts put in 
place to monitor progress. Such a policy shift is feasible depending upon the 
manpower of specialist NGOs and US embassy staff. It would not require any 
large degree of additional funding considering the significant development 
assistance given to Georgia by international lending agencies and the United 
States ($67 million in combined democratic, market and humanitarian 
assistance). 

The local acceptability is a function of the degree to which the new ruling 
party in Tbilisi is willing to challenge the political control of the government- 
in-exile. As the refugee population is dispersed throughout Georgia, it will 
cause a gradual collapse in their power basis. Furthermore, considering 
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the criminal activity that sustains many of the paramilitary wings of refugee 
networks, resettlement will only de-escalate tensions along the Inguri River to 
the extent that Georgia is able to leverage US security assistance to strengthen 
national security internally. 

US policy towards the new Georgian state should be a balanced mix of 
security and development assistance targeted at resolving the inherent 
weakness of the Georgian state. As a key US ally in the south Caucasus, the 
strength and legitimacy of the Georgian state will determine the ability of the 
United States to project political, economic and military power in the region. 
US policy can strategically engage the internal security crisis of the Georgian 
state by seeking to demilitarise refugee networks concentrated in the north- 
west provinces, specifically Zugdidi, and the capital, Tbilisi. By resolving this 
internal source of conflict tension, the new political leadership in Georgia will 
be able to begin to reassert its legitimacy while defusing tensions amongst 
Georgia’s secessionists regions (South Ossetia and Abkhazia) and its ethnic 
minorities. Furthermore, by focusing on building internal cohesion, Georgia 
inhibits the ability of outside parties to interfere with its internal political 
process. US policies have to be carefully selected in relation to the reality of 
Georgia’s internal security crisis. Any dollar spent or diplomatic envoy sent 
that does not work to increase the legitimacy of the regime in Tbilisi, is a tax 
payer dollar and frequent flyer mile wasted. 
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